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difficult, perhaps, to say it to the point, without offending deli- 
cacy, or running into vague generalities. All men are not So- 
lons on such a theme, and he is wise, indeed, whose speech 
only, and at any period of his life, has shown him deficient in 
tact or judgment, when woman was the object of his specula- 
tions. Mr. Burnap speaks ex cathedra on the subject, and his 
sober and judicious remarks had doubtless a proper effect on 
his fair auditors. The novel speculations which are beginning 
to go abroad respecting the limits of woman's rights and duties 
have not attracted the writer's attention, and it is perhaps for- 
tunate for him and his hearers, if no stir in his vicinity has 
made him acquainted with their existence. The cautions and 
reproofs, which he does find occasion to administer, relate to 
evils or defects, which, for a long time, have afforded matter of 
frequent comment to preachers and philanthropists. The lec- 
turer's conception of female character, as it ought to be, beto- 
kens delicate feeling, and a full power of appreciating the fine 
and pure traits which make up the ideal portraiture of man's 
proper companion. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with introductory 
matter, and lectures on the "Moral Uses of Poetry," the 
"Moral Nature of Man," and the " Progress and Prospects 
of Society." The character of these performances is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the topics, and the circumstances under 
which they were delivered. They show good taste and a high- 
ly cultivated mind, and those who listened to them with pleas- 
ure in the first instance, will doubtless be glad to improve their 
recollection by an attentive perusal. We have only to hint to 
the writer, that in preparing such matter for the press, long 
poetical extracts, when taken from very familiar writers, may 
conveniently be shortened. 



3. — 1. History of the Colonization of the United States. By 
George Bancroft. Abridged by the Author. Bos- 
ton : Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1841. 2 
vols. 16mo. pp. 332 and 317. 
2. History of the United States, from their First Settlement 
as Colonies to the Close of the Administration of Mr. 
Madison, in 1817. By Salma Hale. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1840. 24mo. pp. 295 and 292. 

Here are two works prepared for the same purpose, that of 
introducing the history of this country in a compendious form 
to those who have not the leisure or the means for studying 
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it at large, and to the pupils of academies and common schools. 
The plan and execution of the two are very dissimilar, although 
each is good in its way. The high character of Mr. Bancroft's 
larger work has been repeatedly set forth in our pages, and its 
great circulation has probably left but a small portion of the 
reading community ignorant of its merits. The present 
abridgment, undertaken at the, publishers' request, " is not 
designed as a full abstract of the larger work," but is intended 
"to give an authentic account of the colonization of the Unit- 
ed States, in a simple and continued narrative, adapted to the 
young." The author has executed this secondary task with 
care ; but in order fully to obtain the end in view, we are not 
sure, but that the whole work ought to be remodelled and 
written anew. It is no easy task to adapt text-books to 
youthful or imperfectly instructed capacities, and history is 
perhaps the most difficult of all subjects to be presented in a 
complete yet intelligible form to this class of readers. The 
ornate and somewhat artificial manner of Mr. Bancroft, highly 
as it may gratify the cultivated taste of many, will only perplex 
the schoolboy, and throw stumblingblocks, we fear, in the way 
of some children of a larger growth. Our author writes from 
a mind overflowing with general information ; and the wide 
range and abundance of his allusions to general history, to say 
nothing of other subjects, must often oblige even reputed schol- 
ars to have recourse to works of general reference. He ought 
to have remembered, that the production of one who aspires to 
be a philosophical historian, though written in English, may 
require as copious annotations for young pupils, as the school 
editions of Livy and Tacitus. We open one of the volumes at 
random for an extract to illustrate these remarks, and light 
upon the following passage. 

"After the departure of Oglethorpe, the southern colonies enjoyed 
repose ; for the war for colonial commerce had become merged in a 
vast European struggle, involving the principles and the designs which 
had agitated the civilized world for centuries. In France, Fleury had 
adhered to the policy of peace, when, by the death of Charles the Sixth, 
the extinction of the male line of the house of Hapsburg raised a 
question on the Austrian succession. The pragmatic sanction, to 
which France was a party, secured the whole Austrian dominions to 
Maria Theresa, the eldest daughter of Charles the Sixth ; while, from an 
erudite genealogy of previous marriages, the sovereigns of Spain, of 
Saxony, and of Bavaria, each derived a claim to the undivided herit- 
age. The interest of the French king, his political system, his faith, 
as pledged by a solemn treaty, the advice of his minister, demanded of 
him the recognition of the rights of Maria Theresa in their integrity ; 
and yet, swayed by the intrigues of the Belle-Isles, and the hereditary 
hatred of Austria, without one decent pretext, he constituted himself 
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the centre of an alliance against her. As England, by its arrogant 
encroachments on Spain, unponsciously enlarged the commercial free- 
dom, or began the independence, of colonies; so France, by its unjus- 
tifiable war on Austria, floated from its moorings, and foretold the 
wreck of Catholic legitimacy." — Vol. n. p. 302. 

A schoolboy might perhaps be pardoned for asking who were 
Fleury and the Belle-Isles, and what was the " pragmatic sanc- 
tion," and for comprehending but imperfectly why France, by 
making war on Austria, "foretold the wreck of Catholic le- 
gitimacy." 

On the following page, Frederic the Second is spoken of as 
"the pupil of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolf," and the 
young reader would naturally inquire, why this fact was men- 
tioned, and what peculiarity there was in the opinions of these 
celebrated men ; — a question which, as there is no English 
translation of the works of Wolf, nor of the entire writings of 
Leibnitz, perhaps many instructors would be puzzled how to 
answer. 

We regret that the writer overlooked this difficulty in pre- 
paring his abridgment, for it possesses qualities which render 
its adoption in many seminaries very desirable. The reflections 
tend to nourish a liberal and patriotic spirit, the style is always 
animated, the descriptions graphic, and there are many passages 
in the narrative, over which the schoolboy would hang with in- 
tense interest. A judicious hint is given in the advertisement, 
that the work may be used as a reading book in classes, apart 
from its more direct application to the study of history. The 
careful teacher might select passages for this purpose, which 
are less open to the objection mentioned above. We must not 
omit allusion to the mechanical execution of the volumes, the 
neatness and elegance of which fully sustain the high reputa- 
tion of the publishers for taste and enterprise displayed in im- 
proving the exterior of American publications. 

In strong contrast with the character of this striking work 
appears the unpretending history by Mr. Hale, containing an 
unvarnished narrative of facts, which extends from the time of 
the first settlement made in the country down to the close of 
Mr. Madison's administration. The writer states in his preface, 
that the narrowness of his limits was not his sole reason for 
excluding "moral, political, and philosophical reflections," for 
he considers them " beyond the sphere of legitimate history." 
We can by no means admit the justice of this remark, when 
couched in such general terms, though there is some conven- 
ience in its application to a mere compendium, like the work 
now before us. A plain narration has its use as an introduction 
to works of a more broad and philosophical character, and the 
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rigid exclusion of all extraneous matter allows much informa- 
tion to be condensed within a narrow compass. As far as we 
have observed, Mr. Hale has executed his task with fidelity 
and skill. The materials appear to be drawn from authentic 
sources, and the simple and lucid style places the book within 
the comprehension of all classes of readers. But the princi- 
ple of arrangement is a faulty one, for the history of each col- 
ony stands by itself, being carried on without interruption from 
its origin to the war of 1756. Hence there is less unity in the 
work than the subject admitted, for the relations between the 
colonies were numerous and close from a very early period ; 
and the perpetual doubling back of the narrative upon itself 
breaks the thread of interest, disturbs the reader's ideas of 
chronology, and prevents his attaining any comprehensive views 
respecting the relative situation and character of the various 
settlements. Apart from this fault, we see no reason why the 
book may not be used as a convenient manual by those who 
wish to obtain a general knowledge of the origin and progress 
of the several colonies, the establishment of our present form 
of government, and the more recent history of the country. 
This completeness of the work may give it the preference in 
some cases over Mr. Bancroft's abridgment, in which the nar- 
rative breaks off" before the commencement of the revolutionary 
contest. 



4. — The History of the Anglo-Saxons from the Earliest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F. A. S. 
R. A. S. L., Author of the "Sacred History of the 
World." 8vo. Vols. I. and II. pp. 560 and 619. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 

The enterprise of American publishers is fast doing away 
with that argument for a system of international copyright, 
which is founded on the injustice done to English authors by 
the coarse, imperfect, and inaccurate reprints of their works, 
that were too frequently issued in this country. The change 
that has been effected in this respect within a few years is re- 
markable. Not only in what we may be excused for calling 
the comforts, but even in the luxuries, of the typographical art, 
we have already come to rival the rich productions of the 
English press. From the mean and rudely executed volumes, 
which once burdened our booksellers' shelves, a sudden transi- 
tion has been made to tasteful and elegant books, of which the 
exterior is as gratifying to the eye, as the contents pan be to 
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